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CHAPTER I 


Introduction 


= 
1. Christianity as a System of Thought 
a. Traditional -* 
bd. Modern 
2. The Modern Mind . aa 


a. keptical 
b. Scientific. 


"Thoughts thet great hearts once broke for, we 
Breathe cheaply in the common air." 


-Lowell- 
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CHRISTIANITY AND MODERN THOUGHT 
ee UG aT 


Chapter I Introduction 


some cynic might say that a better way of putting 
this subject would be, "Christianity and the lack of thought". 
There is reason to believe that most people think but little. 
especially upon the ereat and fundamental things of life. 
Few persons, comparatively Speaking, are willing to delve 
deep into things, It takes time and energy which they are 
not willing to give. Too many are satisfied to accept the 
findings of others. At the same time, it must be remembered 
that modern conditions of living, keen competition, the 
enormous pressure of modern life, make it well-nigh impossible 
for the average individual to do much serious reading and 
study. This is very true of spiritual things. At the same 
time, there are those who are grappling with the great 
problems of existence. The ultimate things, after all, are. 
of interest to thoughtful people todey as in other days. 

4S we approach the subject, there are two 


statements which seem to demand attention at the outset. 


i. Christianity as a System of Thought 


Christianity is a continual challenge to thought. 
There are of course certain varieties of so called 
‘ Christianity that cen hardly be seid to provoke any thinking 
at all. These succeed better in derkness than in light. 
However, there must be no place for suspicion in our 
religion; it must stand the test of accurate and scientific 


inquiry. We often say that faith is the essence of religion. 


But even faith must enquire. Feith is not a blind acceptance 


a er 


of any truth, but the faculty which is requisite in the 
search for truth. It is difficult to see how anything, 
especially any truth, accepted from without, that is to 
say, that lacks the inwerd authority of a man's own 
thinking, can be of any value. The authority must be 
sought, not from without, but from within. "Let a man 
seek God with his reason, and he shall find Him". (1) 
The articles of the creed are not goals at which we arrive, 
so much as starting points; not points of arrival at 
the faith, but points of departure upon the great quest 
of truth. Perhaps it is true to say that faith is more 
adventurous than reason and therefore better fitted for 
the role of the pioneer in the realm of truth. Faith 
will venture into the comparatively unknown when reason 
would “think twice". At the same time, we can hardly 
agree with the answer given by the lad William James 
speaks of, who, when asked what faith was, pepriene 
"Faith is when you believe something which you know 
ain't true." 

The very limitations of: reason at times seem 
to make feith necessary. There is a twilight, so to speak, 
a half-derkness half-light, about the bright light of 
reason, and as we walk in the shadows we walk by faith and 
not by sight. "There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, than are dreamt of in your philosophy." 

This, however, should not be made an excuse for 


idleness and mental lethargy. The fact that we cannot 


BL) Sir Henry Jones, "The Faith that Enquires", p. 261 


bs 


understand many things does not relieve us of the 
responsibility of trying to understeand.them. It is here, 


at this point, that many people become thoughtless and 


but this is no reason why we should cease in our adventure 
of faith. The unknown to every healthy mind should be a 
challenge and not an impediment. Now Christianity has to 
do with the mind. "Thought is a form of worship", says 
von Hugel. The truth is, Christianity has to ao with the 
whole man, his understanding, emotions and will. The 


religion which has to do only with the understanding is 


to love God and his fellow-men and capture his will to 
obedience and practical service. 

But now we have to concern ourselves with the 
intellectual side of religion. In dwelling upon this 
aspect of things, we are not unmindful of the emphasis 
placed today upon experience. Experientiel religion is 
a phrase in continual use. For experience of God is the 
essence of all religion and the experience of God in 
Christ is the essence of Christianity; not theories 
about God, nor conceptions of God, but experience of God. 
At the sametime, to heave an experience of God involves 

@ conception of Him. Now any conception we have about 
God, any theories we msy construct, must be: themes ant 
in conjunction with any conceptions and theories we have 


of the other facts of life and existence of which we have 


neglectful. There are mysteries beyond our understanding, 


inadequate. True religion must also win a person's emotion 


a. Pye. p= a4 ee e 


experience. We cannot isolete our thinking about God 
from our thinking about things in general. . Rxperience 
must not be mutilated ana amputated. It may be analyzed 
and classified but it must be done with the "whole" alweys 
in mind. In relating facts together, we mst not sever 
the relationshin between them. Truth is one, Life is 

a unity. We must see life steadily and see it whole, 
Religion must not be regarded as a tower of refuge into 
which we run when hard pressed by the Challenge of science 
and philosophy. It is rather the sanctuaty where we of 
today, like the Psalmist of old, may understand. Reason 
and faith must go hand in hand. "It does not lie in 

the power of any man or any society to keep the 

mysteries of faith out of the hands of reason. Nature 

and history, the very necessities of belief and its con- 
tinned life, have combined to invite reason to enter the 
domain of faith. The only condition on which reason could 
have nothing to do with religion is thet religion should 
have nothing to do with truth. For in every controversy 
concerning what is or what is not truth, reason and not 
authority is the supreme arbiter; the authority that 
decides against reason commits itself to a conflict which 
is certain to issue in its defeat. The men who defend 
faith must think, as well as the men who oppose it? 

their argumentative processes must be rational and their 
conclusions supported by rational proofs. If if were 


_ illicit for reason to touch the mysteries of religion, the 


ehureh would never have had a creed or have believed a” 
doctrine, nor would man heve possessed a faith higher than 
the mythical fancies which pleased his childhood, Without 
_the iebutee of reason we should never have had the Fourth 
Gospel or the Pauline Epistles, or any one of those 
treatises on the Sodhead, the Incarnetion, or the Atone-~ 
ment, from Athanasius to Hegel, or from Augustine to our 

, own dey, which have done more than all the decrees of all 
the Councils, or all the Creeds of all the churches, to 
keep faith living and religion a reality. The man who 
despises or distrusts the reason, despises the God who 
gave it, and the most efficient of all the servants hé 


has bidden to work within and upon man in behalf of truth. 


Here, at least, it may be honestly said there is no desire 
to build Faith upon the negation of Reason; where both oe 
are sons of God, it were sin to seek to make the one lenin 
mate at the expense of the other's legitimacy.” (1) 
Again, Christianity has to do with contemporary a 
thought. In order to make this apparent, we must seek on ; : 
the one hand to understand what Christianity is, on the 
other hand, the mind of our time - the best thought of 
today. Having done that, we shall bring both icgetaee in 


an endeavor to find where we stand, and where these two 


forces stand. We must ask ourselves if they are compatible 


one with another. How does the modern mind react towards 


if.) A. M. Pairbairn, "The Philosophy ae pele 
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Christianity? That, in short, is our problem. 

Let us begin with a rapid survey of Christian 
thought. In order to be concise, I shall confine myself 
to two tendencies which are quite easily seen today: 


a. The traditional or conservative 
Dd. The modern or developmental. 


a. The Traditional Approach 
Traditional Christianity claims that the Bible 


is the perfect and final revelation of God. It professes 
to speak the final word about the nature and purpose of 
God. Now if these claims are true, it follows there 

can be no development, change, or growth in Christianity. 
The last and final edict has been uttered. No more can 
be said, because there is nothing more to say. The 

only thing to be done with and for Christianity is to 
preserve and maintain the "faith once delivered to the 
saints". We are called upon to be loyal to the 

Seiad Finds asit has come down through the ages, @ 

sacred trust, something to be guarded. This, as 
history shows, has not been overlooked, for we kmow that 
the history of Christianity is red with the blood of those 
who died in its defense. These defenders of the Faith 
are indeed worthy of our most. generous remembrance. For 
Christianity has its conservative side. There are certain 
things that cannot be changed, far less forgotten, 2 Fe 


Christianity is to remain Christianity. 
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b. The Modern Approach 


We now turn to the other phase of the subject. 


Whilst it is undoubtedly true that Christianity in some of rr a 
deeper aspects remains the same, still it abides because it is 
capable of adjusting itself to continually chenging con- 
ditions. There is in it a certain resiliency by which it @ ~ 
adapt itself to its environment. The genius of Christiane 
lies in the fact that it does meet the exacting demands of / 
the most exact thinking. 

"In every age we are apt to re-conceive Him in Ver 
the terms of our own day and our own thought; but the next 


generation has other thoughts and other ideals, and revolts 


i 
2 


against those of its parents. So long as the church turns 

to the historical Jesus - the real Jesus of history - it cen 7 
face these changes. But a Jesus with a date-mark of @ 
particular school of interpreters - an eighteenth century 
Jesus or a mid-Victorian Jesus - is not to be thought of 
for a moment." (1) 

There is a sense in which Jesus did not speak 
His last word in the days of His flesh, as the following 
passages indicate: 

"IT have still much to say to you, but you 
cannot bear it just now. However, when the Spirit of 
truth comes, he will lead you into sll the truth; for he 
will not speak of his own accord, he will say whatever he 


igs told, and he will disclose to you whet is to come.” (2) 


ae 


ee 7.R.Glover, "The Christian Tradition & its Verificetion", P-15 
fe) sohn 16; 12,13. . e gett Se 


"And teach them to obey all the commands I have 
laid on you. And I will be with you all the time, to the 
very end of the world.” (1) 

A living Ciist implies a developing Christianity 


and @ growing revelation of God. 


&. The Modern Mind 


Let us now turn to what we have called the mind 
of today. Here again we consider two familiar characteristics — 
which seem to be apparent. “ 

&. The Modern Mind is Skeptical 

The modern mind, it must be conceded, is not eager 
to accept without challenge the traditional dogmatism of ~: 
Christianity. Indeed it rejects far more than it accepts. By 
The rumblings heard in church conventions and the contro- a 
versies raging in church courts, not to speak of the utter 
rationalism of the non-church-going millions, point to the 
fact that the modern mind is not satisfied with things as 
they have been and as they are. Few educated persons 
today accept, for instance, the Old Testament account of | : 
creation as we read it in Genesis. The best thought of today 


rejects letely the materialistic theory of creati6n, 


It also believes (in some shadowy way, perhaps, but still 


believes) that life and existence have a spiritual basis and 
purpose. 


Beyond this, we must admit, the modern mind is 


Matthew 28: 205 


uncertain. Today the scientific approach has put a new 

and keen edge upon the critical faculty of the.age. Nothing 
is taken for eranted. wuestions that’ a generation azo were a 
forbidden in religious and church circles are now clamoring 
for an answer. The doctrines that were once accepted without 
question are now subjected to the most thorough-going 
criticism. They, like everything else, are thrown’ into the 
furnace ‘and melted down and in the melting process lose thet mi 
definiteness and clarity which once they possessed. 

One can hardly read a megazine of any note that 
does not contain an article discussing some phase of this : 
general state of mind concerning religious questions. The 
times are restless in their never-ending quest for new light. = 


= 
Le 


Thoughtful men are feeling their way, often in the thick fog = 


Ths 


and darkmess, but always with their faces toward the dawn 
‘and the light. 

This is surely encouraging. But the question one 2 
asks before leaving this part ofour discussion is this: Are “ay 
‘the most thoughtful minds seeking guidance and light from | 
the church? I think the enswer must be that they are not. 
The church has not kept her place as the euide and leader and . 
instructor in the things of the mind and problems of thought. 
The fact is, aS we have already indicated, the modern mind a 
tends strongly to reject anything in the way of truth on the = 
basis of tradition and authority alone. Not only does the 


aencalied secular mind reject such traditional authority, but 


_the theologians of the church itself, many of them ~ if not 


the majority of them - tend to the same view of things. Dean 
Inge in a recent utterance put the case for Protestantism 
whem he said, "The center of gravity in religion has shifted 
from authority to experience." This of course is not true 
of the Roman Church or of the Eastern Church, but it is true 
of the whole world of Protestantism. 

The mind of today is not willing to accept the 
infallibility either of church or Book, and therefore rejects - 
the authority of both as being the final word on every a 


question and issue. Pies: 


be. The Modern Mind is Scientific 


So far in our enquiry into the modern mind, we saw ir 


how resentful it is of all traditional authority, how unwilling 


‘al 


to accept anything but that which it comprehends. Yet it is 
a time when physical science is making rapid progress. ghant - 
the physical universe we are being offered by science accusseame 
_ information and knowledge. If we are in the air regarding the 
supernaturel, we are on solid ground as to our knowledge of - 
the natural order. The scientific mind on the whole is not 
“much troubled by doubt and uncertainty. Modern thought is M 
no doubt the debtor of modern science, not only from the 
utilitarian point of view, but also pecause of the invaluable 2? 
service rendered by modern scientific methods to thought in 

' generel. The truth is, the scientific methods of today have 
revolutionized our epproach to all problems and our quest for 


| truth. my 
Mh 


The nineteenth century and the beginning of the 


« 


_ (1) 4H. &. Fosdick, "Modern Use of the Bible", p. 44. 
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twentieth may well be regarded as the Golden Age of scientific 
investigation and invention. The best minds looked about 
them, and without into the physical world, with the sae 
that Ls Spiritual values within man were somewhat vet sore 
"Science has remade from top to bottom our outlook 
on the physical universe; philosophy hes restated its 
problems, reformed its methods and, when discussing 01d 
questions or new ones, uses presuppositions and structural 
aia of which the ancient world never heard; the in- 
ductive method of scientific investigation has revolutionized - 
man's ways of discovering and using truths; the idea of 


evolution in biology, has blossomed out into the idea of San 


8 
progress in human life, a conception as far as possible re- 


moved from the static view which controlled the ancient 
world.” | * 
In some quarters the battle between religion and | 
science is still raging, although there are not wanting 
signs that as education spreads among the masses, there will 
be less heard of this unfortunate and perhaps unnecessary 
conflict. If truth is one, there cannot be any conflict 
between one aspect of truth and another. There may be con- 
fusion of thinking and conflict of ideas, but the time will 


come when all facts of scientific investigation and all 


values of religion, will dwell together in peace snd harmony. 
The True and The Good make the same claim to systematic =. 


wholeness; in the long run, there is no justice that is not 
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sine mercy, and natural science; as it comes to its own, will 


be less and less liable to omit to refer its findings to the " 


“% 
Good as well as to the True. 


The time is coming when convincing testimony to- ‘the c 


Spiritual nature of reality will be borne by the Sciences, 


When that time comes, Religion and Science will not conflict, 
but will converge and bear witness to the unity which pervades 


all things, both visitle and invisible. 
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CHAPTER II 


The Modern Mind and the Bible, 


2 The Bible a New Book 


Re The Lerger Meaning 


Ge 
Dd. 
Ce 
d. 
e. 


Revelation 
Revelation 
Revelation 
Revelation 
Revelation 

Jesu 


of Revelation 


and the Bible 
through Man 
in History 

a Development 
Consummated in 
s Christ. 


"The new approach to the Bible once 
7 more integrates the scriptures, saves 
us from our piecemeal treatment of 


2 them, and restores to us the whole book 


; . seen as a unified development from 
‘ early and simple beginnings. to a 
great conclusion.” ‘ 
“ -Harry Imerson Fosdick- 
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Chapter II. The Modern Mind and the Bible 

The Bible, like everything else, has come in for 
its full shsere of eriticism, It has been ruthlessly sub- 
jected to the fire of the critics. The scientific method 
has been rigorously applied to it. Scholars of Europe and 
America for the last half century have worked patiently and 
brought to bear upon its contents all the light of research 


‘ 
and study. 


The results of this study on the part of scholars 


have during these last years been made into more or less 
popular form, available to the ordinary individual. Hence 
the chenged attitude many people have today toward the 
scriptures. This change hes been almost veveiieianneel 
To Pillions the "Old Book" is a New Book. Parts that were 
without*meaning to meny have been illumined with radiant 
light. The Bible as a result of this searching criticism 
is today coming into a plece of larger and more helpful 
jmfluence then ever before. 

It is true thet many devout people have trembled 
as they thought of what would happen to the Word. But their 
fonts were without foundation. They were afraid the strong 


winds of criticism would put out the light of revelation, 


put all they did was to clear away the mist end fog of 


human tradition and prejudice. 


The infallibility.of the letter of scripture has 


given place to the authority of the spirit. The truth of 
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the Bible is today emerging more and more and the concern for | 


i 
reader of the Bible knows thet all parts of the Book are not a 


factual correctness is receding. The modern, educated 


of equal value. He no longer goes to the Bible for accurate 
statements of fact, either scientific or historical. Even aa 
in the realm of morals and religion it is not regarded as 

of equal value in all its utterances. The Bible is no 5 
longer looked upon es a volume that came straight from above, 


a finished product, but rather as an outgrowth of the ex- 4 
perience of men which graduelly, through many generations, = 
came to be what it is. The different books and parts of 1 
books are the product of their om age and the circumstences 
that occasioned them. 4A flower is the product of the 
soil in which it is planted, and the sun which shines upon 
it. So with the Bible - it is the product, the natural 
product, of its time and age, yet it is the supernatural 
product of the Spirit of God. It comesto us from below 


+ 


and from above. Such, briefly stated, is the accepted “a 
sebead tien almost universally agreed upon among modern 
theologigens. With this modern wey of approagehing the 
Bible in mind, we shall endeavor to discuss in a more 


particular wey the attitude of modern thinkers to Holy Writ. 


pat The Bible a new Book 
In this part of our. discussion I shell follow in 


general an erticle in Peake's Commentery on the Bible, 


ete. s 
ret Pre 


written by Principal EH. Griffith-Jones, The Bible of the 
‘twentieth century is a new book, needing a new treatment, and 


a ne® attitude of mind in order rightly to evaluate its 


message. This is because of the profound change in man’s eit 
conception of the universe. The birth of what is called ee 
"modern mind" is really the birth of ea new method. of ap- is 
proaching reality. The older method was the A PRIORI 
method; that is to say, men endeavored to harmonize 
facts with certain preconceived categories of thought, =a 
which ruled them with unconscious but rigorous tyranny, 
and with which all fresh knowledge must somehow be made to 3 
harmonize. Facts which refused to bend to this process 
were either rejected or forced into the general scheme of 
thought. This was true of philosophy and science, and goer 
eminently of theology. Those who ventured to question 
current assumptions, andto formulate fresh schemés, more in 
harmony with newly discovered facts, were hardly dealt 
with, and if they persisted, were treated as heretics and 
outcasts, and were tortured and even slain without pity. 
Gradually, however, this rigorous uniformity of belief in 
all realms of knowledge broke down under the obstinate and 
ever-increasing pressure of a new method of inquiry - the 


A POSTERIORI. By this is meant the rejection of preconceived 


ideas, and the study of facts in and for themselves as a 
preliminary to formulating their laws; the deduction of 
theories from en exemination of facts, not a bending of 


' facts to suit accepted theories. This seems a simple 


thing to say but it involved nothing less than a 
fundamental change in every department of thought. This 
complete change of approach resulted in putting the student 
and inquirer into a new relation to reelity. It made him 
Nature's pupil, not her master; it changed prejudice into 
teachableness and opened a new and fascinating vista of 


inquiry in évery direction. 


2. The Larger Meaning of Revelation 


This complete change resulted in a better under- 
standing of the world. Better tnderstanding resulted, as it 
inevitably does, in better control of the forces of nature. 

The new knowledge brought sympathyand understending in 


Place of terror and fear. Man was no longer wholly in the 


presence of the unknown, but gradually: coming to understand 
and master what was before, to a great extent, aninteli#einieae 
The new method was justified by its results, and today no “a 
sound thinker doubts that the way to truth and power lies in 
that direction. Consequently the method has been applied 
all round, and modern science stands forth as a monument to. 
the enterprise of the human mind. 

lo theorising till we have the facts to theorise 


about; and as fresh facts come into view, a rigorous sh 


re-examination and rebuilding of existing theories in the 


light of these facts - such is the modern way of thinking. i 
Tt has encountered many difficulties and pitfalls; it has ee 


often been led into blind alleys and has had to retrace its 


steps; it is constantly revising its conclusions, and 
making fresh ventures, which do not always prove fruit- 
ful, but the principle has now become axiomatic as the 
only legitimate and sure method of extending the 

bounds of knowledge. 

Modern Biblical Science is the result of 
applying this instrument of inquiry to the facts of 
the Bible. It is based on the A POSTERIORI as 
distinguished from the A PRIORI method. Perhaps in 
no department of thousht has the new method had to 
fight so hard for a foothold as in religion; in none 
has the old been so obstinately defended; in none 
have the issues been so momentous or the victory more 
complete. | 

It is not my purpose to enter into any de- 
tailed account of the findines of modern Biblical 
eriticism, such es the authorship, cine and place of 
writing of the various books. My task will be to 
discuss such questions as: The abiding value of the 
Bible; How shall we approach the Bible today in the 
licht of our new knowledge? How does the modern 
trained mind regard the Bible? If I were asked for 
a short statement covering the modern attitude, I 
would quote: 

"God, who at sundry times and in divers 
manners spake in time past unto the fathers by the 


prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto us by his 
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Son, whom he hath eppointed heir of all things, by 
whom also he made the worlds." (1) : 


a. Revelation and the Bible ta 
Modern criticism does not deny the fact of Se 


revelation, but it does change our conception of the 
method of revelation. The difficulty is to Ket people 
who are not trained in the modern methods of approach 
to see and appreciate this important point. There are 
two great truths which are necessary to any true 
religion; one is - God reveals Himself; the other - 
man has the capacity to receive that revelation. 


- Before we can admit any claims of acnosticism, we must 


somehow rule out of our on of thinking these two “a 
fundamental assertions about God and man: God's ieee 
ness to reveal Himeext and man's ability, if he so 44 
chooses, td accept thet revelation. If we believe that 
God is a Person, we must also believe that He reveals 
Himself. ef 

"An unrealized capacity is something different 
from, and less than, one which has become an actual, om 
conscious, manifested reality. Only that in me which 
has passed out of possibility into actual self-conscious 


thought can be said to be reclaimed from nothingness. 


divine as well as human. To be God, He must forever 


realize Himself in all the riches of His nature, and this 
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implies that there must be something to call forth 
that wealth, something to be known and loved by God, 
in order that knowledge and love may truly exist in 
God." (1) 

This does not mean that God's revelation 
of Himself is confined to the Bible alone. The Bible 
is not the only channel of Divine revelation. The 
Scriptures themselves declare that, "Meny were the 
forms and fashions in which God spoke of old to our 


fathers by the prophets." (8) 


b. Reveléetion through Man 


God has not left Himself without witness 
in the ideals and aspirations of men in every age and 
clime. The experience of the race and the longings and 
yearnings of the humen heart are all manifestations of 
God. This is what Jesus and Paul meant when the spoke 
thus, "The Hingdom of God is within you." "Let this 
Mind be in you.” This inward revelation, this mind 
of Christ, this Zinedom within, is the key which opens 
the door to all the verious “forms and fashions" of 
Divine revelntion. At the same time, the Bible stands 
alone as an instrument of revelation. In the realm of 
literature it stands supreme. 


We must remember another fact if we would 


(1) John Caird, "The Fundamental Ideas of Christianity", 


aie bo. TL-78 
Hebrews 1: 1 


eet) Il Por. 4: 7 


rightly understand the scriptures. They are the 
records of revelation and not revelation itself. This 


will appear at once if we do not forget to make the 


following distinction. The revelation itself is of 


God, while the record of this revelation is of man. e 
Revelation is the pearl of great price, "the treasure ee 
in earthen vessels." (1) : 

We cannot estimate the harm done to the Bible = 
ana to those for whom it is intended, if the distinction 
between the treasure itself and the earthen vessel is 


not clearly understood. Truth and revelation both 


? 
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suffer when we fail to make clear this cistinction 
between the wine and the bottle, the spirit and the 
letter, the revelation itself and its medium. The be a 
scriptures are a lantern and not the light. The | 
lantern is a glorious lantern, but its value consists ny 
in thet it has the ability to give light; what is | 
really valuable is the light and not the lantern. 
There are people sdley who would, if they 

could, deny this. They would gloss over this kind of 
teaching and hide it away from sight, and that, as they 4 
think, in the interests of the truth itself. But the 


truth, like Him who declared Himself The Truth, cannot 


be hid, and no fair-minded person will deny that modern 


eriticism has forced us to admit this human element in 
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the Bible. More than this, the human element, like all 
things human, is open to error. We cannot any longer 
maintain the old theory of the infallibility of the 
letter of scripture. 

Not one of the writers of the sacred volume 
claims infallibility. Indeed, one of them, as we have 


already seen, says, "We have this treasure in earthen 


vessels." God dia not dictate to men, but inspired 
them. It was their heart He touched and not their hands. 
We have then in the Bible, Divine revelation through “an 
human understanding and personality. This will at 
once account for the many differences in literary style; 
for example: the difference between the first and second 
Isaiah, between the Fourth Gospel and the Synoptics,. ie 
between Paul and the suthor of Hebrews. ‘ Ee 
Again different writers present different 
aspects of truth, and each in his own way, each according 
to his peculiar experience and view point. In the Old | 
Testament, -for instance, the Priestly and Levitical 
Books emphasize the ceremonial, with not much to say of 
the moral; while the Prophets extol the moral values 
over the ritual or ceremonial. Paul teaches that 
sanctification is by faith and not by works, while James 
insists on both. "By works @ man is justified and not 


by faith only."(1) The reason for these seemingly ei 


eontradictory statements must be looked for-in the men who — 
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produced them. Paul was of a philosophical turn of 


mind, while James was a man of practical mind and outlook. 


= 
eS 


The one sees the cause hidden away - faith; the other 
rer the outward effects and results - works plus faith. <a 
"There are varéties of talents, but the same af 
Panis e™....{ 3} | eS 

In conelusion, we can say not only.is the piblegale 
a human book, but another distinction is allowable: it is 
& personal book, for its content is as aa Sa a diversity 
as the personalities of its writers. In thus stating 
‘our conclusions, we are not in any Jay in sympathy with 
that arrogent type of person who would urge the absence os 
of the divine. element in the Bible. That is apparent 


» 


‘and we take it for granted. It is as obvious as the 


sunshine of a cloudless day in June. The divine here, 
as elsewhere, operates through and in the human; the ries 
Supernatural through the natural. It follows that if ae 
we claim infallibility for the Bible, we must claim = 
the same infallibility for the men who wrote it. They 
would then be not men as other men, but super-men or = 
' super-human. It is true they were prophets, some of 7 


them, but they did not cease to be men. 
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Ce Revelation in History 

History is a6? sorely an account of events 
and dates. It is the process, an we Uaderatana it, of 
the development and progress of man under the euidance 
and discipline of the Divine will. .To quote from a well 
known recent wokwees | vr 
"God remains oubette the process, though it ro 


originates in Him and He guides it; men are free, but 


through their very freedom He guides them to the ;' 


fulfillment of His will. ....... That will is such 


as 


as is revealed in Christ." (1) a 


This revelation, therefore, is not a matter of _ 


pap 
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written documents, exact and concise, but a proces of 
development, an onward movement. It comes to us in 
terms of life and experience; in short, it is history. 
; The history of the race and this movement onward and 
. upward comes to its fullest expression in Christ. 
| - Now it is obvious we must. go beyond and back “ 


- 
of the sacred word as a literature to the life and history 


? 


of the péople that were chosen of God as participants 
in this process of revelation. : ca 
God celled this particular people. Here at 

least it is difficult to deny that God does not elect; 

tol ey aoe tnbresbande. he seems to have chosen certsin | 


nations to cooperate with Him in the great enterprises 


* 


, ~of history. 


malt »{1) Temple, "Christ the Truth", p.224-225, 
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‘I @on't see how we can deny some form of 


election without ‘at the same time denying Providence, and 


this in the end seems to me to deny the personality of 


God as a Being free to act as he sees fit to act. 


Election seems to cell for Freedom on the part of God. 

If I understand history aright, God seems to heve called 
certain nations to enrich by their contribution the moral 
and spiritual capitsl of the race, each nation according Yan 
to its gifts and capacity. Greece gave the world its 
culture in literature and art; Rome msde its contribution — 
of sovernment and law; the Jews were called upon to teach 7 


to the world spiritual religion, end to prepare the way r. 


a . 


in the wilderness for the coming Saviour of mankind. As 
This same principle of election seems to. be a 
Capable of being applied to individuals. If they were 
called or elected in this way, it was not for their own 
“sakes alone but for the sake of the welfare of the race 
BAe whole. Goad-roveaied himaelg in. the lize and a: 
actions of individuals and nations in living history. 
"'?hus saith the Lord' was one form of 
revelation, but 'Thus hath the Lord dote' was the form 
‘ in which the richest expression of God was made." (1) 
When God revealed himself to Abraham, it was 
not so much** whet He said to Abraham but what he did to 
the man who trusted him. God became known to Abraham 


for what he was. 


+ Clarke, an outline of christian Theolo 


,  . ' ca 


* Revelation to Israel through Moses was not 

aks in writing; it was in part by Speech, but mainly 

by action - for Israel was made to lmow Goa and his will 
mainly in what he did among them and through them. "To 
Israel throughout its history God revealed himself not 
mainly in words, and still less in writing, but in action. 
esses God was revealed in Israel by his providentiel 
care, his great deliverances, his historical judgments; 
by his appointed institutions end his spiritual in- 
‘fluences, inspiring piety, penitence and hope; by “ 
his influence upon prophets, awakening them to utter | * 
his truth, and by his persistent purpose to train the 
nation for himself. He revealed himself by entering 
into the life of Israel and acting there. The truth zy 
that he would practically teach he expressed in living 
history.” (1) ae 


ad. Revelation a Development 

‘Man develops. Jature is continually evolving. 
This is becsuse both man and nature sre living organisms. 
Wherever there is life, there is development and change. 
"Man is moved on from circumstance to circumstance 
unceasingly, and he is always passing through change to 
change." (2) This is true of the Bible and it is 
to the modern approach to the sacred book that we are 


indebted for this view. 


We Be, Clarke, "Aan outline of christian Theology, Be 
vy Henry Jones. "A Faith that Enquir A 
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Modern criticism has helped to better com- 
prehend revelation and to set in fairly accurate | 
chronological order the records. This hes naturally 
proucht about great changes in our wey of looking at the 
Bible as it reveals itself in its different stages of 
development. Instead of being (as it has been to many) 
an incoherent collection of books, lacking in proper ° Oem 
Siseiticetion and sequence, the Bible is now coherent a 
literature. Whilst we may not be certain as to the 
eat date of many books, still weymre in a position to > 
form a fairly accurate conception of the different 

stages of development. We have in the Bible then the 
Almighty, through His Spirit leading His people from 
step to step on the lone and often painful she oe in 
quest of truth. It was a tedious journey as the record Si 


shows, a slow and challenging discipline. 


To use Paul's figure, the law was our school- fe 
master, or, to follow Moffatt's translation, held us “a 
"as wards in discipline". Such was the method God | 
adopted to reveal Himself; He is the "schoolmaster" 
end men are his “wards in discipline”. Now every 


teacher who knows his work, seeks to adapt the lesson to 
fit the needs of the pupils at the particular stage of 
their development. | So in the Bible, we see the Almighty 
preparing the lessons of life and truth to meet the 


continual process of development and progress. The Book 
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light of its own time and circumstances. “The background 


* the Christian sacraments in Leviticus as it would be to 


His Lord loved. The charge that is often brought against 


that reveals God to men records not only a revelation 
but a developing, progressive revelation. The early 
writers could truly sey, "We know in part, we pro- 
phesy in part", for they saw as in a glass darkly. 

But the Great Schoolmaster could say at every stage in 
the long course, "I have still much to say to you, but 
you cannot bear it just now", as Moffatt has it. (1) 


It follows that the Bible is not of equal 


value in all its parts. The lower strata of revelation 
are preparatory to the higher. Therefore, each succeeding — 


stage of revelation should be read and understood in the 


is necessary to the picture. This will illustrate how 
useless is the old way of pitting one passage egeinst 
another, and especially of citing (with reference only 7: 
to the "reference") a verse to condemn or uphold any a 
particuler theory we may be interested in at the moment. 


That is treat trie & living thing as though it were a 


machine. It were as foolish to seek instruction about 


seek any mention of automobiles in the accounts of Paul's. 
journeys in the Book of Acts. The morality of the book 


of Judges is not to be compared with that of the Fourth 


Gospel. The one is the morality of an early stage in 


the developing revelation, the other thet of a man whom 


this kind of statement is that God is being read out of 


the Bible, and the supernatural eliminated completely, 


thus making religion no more than the natural develop- = 


ment of the human mind. 
But this objection, like many another, is not! 
valid; ear as we have maintained throughout, the reese 
tion is not a thing of this world alone. To rates acetal 
to our analogy of the Teacher and the pupil: the | 
presence of the Great Teacher is felt supremely in 
every stege of development. It is true that mankind 
in its seeking for truth is working out its own salve- 
tion, but it is also true that God in His geokeeae 
enables it to achieve. it. The truth is, we can 
‘ understand and appreciate the Bible only as we elso 
remember that it is the product of cooperation between 
the human and divine. It is clear to an unprejudiced 
mind that the natural genius of prophet, psalmist, 
apostle and historian (in the Bible) is surely inspired 


by supernatural power thet makes the Sacred Word a 


revelation of the Highest, of supreme velue, and gives 


it its abiding and enduring influence in shaping the 


— 


life and destiny of the rece. To deny this is to refuse in 


at 


the light. Thus we come to our conelusion, secure in 
our belief in the Bible as the word of God to man, the 
word which does not by any sche’ exhaust itself by 


“becoming static and final in the sense that it has told 


ell there is to tell. ‘The sun of revelation is like oe 


the path of the just, "as the shining light that shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day." (1) 
"You search the scriptures, imagining you possess 
eternal life in their pages ~ and they do testify to 
me - but you refuse to come to me for life." (2) 
Jesus is here rebuking the literalists for 
their attitude towards the letter of scripture. The 
abiding worth and value of the Bible depends above all 
else, on the fact that it contains the earliest and | 
best authenticated account of the life and work of our 
Lord. Christ is centrel to the Bible. His Personality 
* is the authority of the Book. He speaks therein as 
"one having authority and not as the scribes". The 
- scribes rested their suthority on the letter of 
scripture. Jesus Christ finds His authority in the 
spiritual truth of which He himself is the incarnation. 
This is authority, not in the realm of law and letters, 
but in the realm of character and life. "A perfect 
man were the incarnated God. This is the truth to 
which Christianity bears witness." (3) 
This truth will be upheld end amplified in 


the experience of those who are willing to put it to 


(1) Proverbs 4: 18 
(2) John 5: 39 
(3) Sir Henry Jones, "A Faith that Enquires", p. 206. 
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the practical test. 


&, Revelation Consummated in Jesus Christ 
ted in vesus Christ 
"In these days at the end he hes Spoken to us 


by @ son - a son whom he appointed heir of the 


universe.” (1) 


Here we come to the conclusion of our discussion 


and the climax of revelation. "Revelation gives us not 


only a doctrinal affirmation of the divine love, but its 
very image." (2) 

The image of God: this is the perfect 
revelation of God. Jesus Christ is the Way, the Truth 
and the Life. All the stages in the great movements 
of history lead up to Him. Jesus Christ in his Person, 
His work and teaching is the standard by which we 
understand and estimate correctly all other revelations 
of the past and future. 

The function of seriptures is to lead us to 
Jesus and testify of Him,‘ This is the important thing 
to remember. To revert again to our distinction be- 
tween the lantern and the light, it may be said of the 


Bible as of John the Baptist, "He was not the light; it 


was to bear testimony to the Light that he appeared." (3) 


(1) Hebrews 1: 2 | 
(2) Temple, "Christ the Truth", p. 220 
(3) 


John 1: 8 
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The Bible is not itself the light but the testimony to 
the light. We have the word of the Master to the people 
of His day. 

In answer to his own question, "Does the Bible 
give us Christ, or does Christ ceive us the Bible", Dr. 
W. N. Clarke says: 

"Christ gives us the Bible. The 01a Testament 
came into existence because of the revelation that was 
preparatory to Christ and the New because of Christ | 
himself. If there had been no Christ, there would have 
been no Christian Bible; if there were no Bible, Christ 
would still be what he is, end men could be saved by 
Him. He was effectively at work among men before the 
New Testament was written to show him forth, and out of 
his effective saving work the New Testament itself 
proceeded. Christ, who is indispensable to 
Christianity, gives us the Bible, which is of inestimable 
value to Christianity; . or Christ, who is Christianity, 
gives us the Bible, which teaches us Christianity." (1) 

Again, "Christianity is really founded on 
‘history and will stand firm as a living reslity, whatever 
may prove to be the manner in which the record of its 
founding has been written." (2) 


It is the function of Holy Scripture to witness 


(1) W. N. Clarke, "The Outline of Christianity", p. 21 
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CHAPTER III 
The Modern Mind and Jesus. 


ka Who was Jesus Christ? 


a. He was only a myth 
b. He was God 
ec. He was Man 


Be The Jesus of History and the Christ 
of Experience. 


a. The Relationship between 
Jesus and Christ 

b. The Historical Jesus 
necessary to the Eternal 
Christ. 


3. Schools of Modern Thought which 
Minimize the importance of the 
Historical Jesus. 


a. The Hegelian School 
b. The emphasis placed upon 
experience in religion. 


"In Him was life, and the life was the 
light of men.” 


- John 1: 4 - 


"There was the true light, even the light 
that lighteth every man, coming into the 
world.” 


- John 1: 9 - 


"He comes to us as at first as one unknown, 
without a neme, as of old He came by the 
lakeside to those men who knew Him not. de 
speaks to us the same words - Follow thou 
me - and sets us to the tasks which He has 
to fulfill in our time. He commands, and 
to those who obey Him, whether they be wise 
or simple, He will reveal Himself in the 
toils, the conflicts, the sufferings, which 
they shall pass through in His fellowship, 
and as an ineffable mystery they shall leern 
in their owm experience who He is.” 


- A. Schweitzer, 
"Phe Quest of the 
Historical Jesus", 
p. 401 - 
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Chapter pas The Modern Mind and Jesus 


In our last chapter we said that in Jesus Christ 
revelation is consummated. We saw how the Bible revealed 
in a@ supreme way the person of Him who is the fullest re- 
velation of God to Man. We have in this chapter to attempt 
a statement that shall in some smell degree at least present 
Jesus in terms of our present thinking. 

Who was Jesus Christ? This age-long quéestion 
is today arousing the intense interest of mankind. This 
interest is by no means confined to scholars and theologians 
alone, but is also that of the everage thoughtful individual. 
As the Greeks of 014 came seeking knowledge of Him, so todsy 
men are seeking information es to who He was. Jesus 
himself, according to the gospels, was concerned about what 
people thought of him, "Whom do men say that I am?" The 
answers given to the question in Jesus’ time were not all 


the same; they differed according to the view point and 


the impressions gained of Him. The question is the same 
today, but the answers are by no means the same. The 
literature on the subject is immense. Books are appearing — 


continually, dealing with some phase or other of "The life 
af Jesus.” 

Who was Jesus Christ? Let us consider some 
possible answers to the question. Christian theology 
may be said to be in the main an attempt to construct an 


adequate answer to this question. For two thousand years 


i 


men have wondered who Jesus might be. Some have tried to 
Satisfy their wonder, others have tried to stpprest any 
discussion by force. There have been times when the 
discussion was carried on amid strife and even bloodshed. 
The fiercest cruelty and Strife, utterly alien to the 
Spirit of Jesus, hes sometimes characterized the contro- 
versies that have raged about who He was. 

Jesus Christ is the greatest fact in human 
history; end in the ad foaled ‘ee awekening that must Gore 
Sooner or later, the question as to who he is, will be 
more and more insistent. The charge has been made that 
the church has been too concerned with the religion about 
Jesus and not with Jesus Himself. It is a significant 
and reassuring sign that thoughtful people today are seek- 
ing to know Him for themselves and not what others have 
teught about Him. Here then is a question demanding 
and securing the interest of men. Let us glance briefly 
at rane of the answers given to the question, Who was 


Jesus Christ. 


& He was only a Myth 


There is the answer that disposes of all the 
difficulties at once by declaring that Jesus Christ never 
existed at all, that He is a myth, a product of human 
imagination and dreams. We need not spend much time with 


this preposition. If any one chooses to think that 
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behind Christianity, behind the existence of the Christian 


Church, there is not a real historicel personality, some one 


from whom Christianity took its origin, then there is nothing © 
to say to such e person, except that he is woefully blind 7 
and deliberately refuses the light. Whatever the differences | 
end difficulties belief in Christianity involves, there is 
among them all by today en unanimous belief in the 
historicity of Jesus. No scholar of the first rank end 
no critic of repute but accepts the historical background 
of Christianity. Jesus of Nazareth is a historical 


person. We have the recent pronouncement of one of the 
” 


leading Jewish rabbis which in its wey is significant. 


b. He was Goa — 

Let us now consider another possible answer to our 

question , Who was Jesus Christ. He was God. This is a 
ususlly regarded es the accepted answer of popular orthodoxy. 
It is the answer thet has been taken for grented for genera- . 
tions by devout and sincere followers of our Lord. This “= 
raises in many minds serious difficulties when they think ofa 
the man of Nazareth. How to think of Jesus as being at once 
God and man presents a problem of the first order. To say 


that Jesus Christ was God, and leave the difficulty there, is 
inedequste. It may have met the demands of a former age 
but it cannot be said to be acceptable to the everage 


intelligent mind of today. 


Everything of course depends upon what is meant 


by the term, "God". We know what a great many people mean 
when they use the word God. They mean an omnivotent, 
omniscient Being who created the world, but who also in some 
remote sense is far and above the world he created. This 
Supreme Being has power to intervene, when He sees fit, in” 
the ordinary course of nature ahd the affairs of men. He 
performs "miracles". This is the conception of God in 

the mind of many people. The question that presen® itself 
as we consider the statement, "Jesus was God", ,is: How 

are we to reconcile the Humanity of Jesus with such a 


conception? 


c. He was Man 
There is another possible answer to our question; — ; 
the answer, nemely, that Jesus Christ wes a man just like é 
other men. If the belief that Jesus was God is the view of 
populer orthodoxym then the belief thet Jesus was a man, ie 
and re else, may be regarded as the attitude generally 
held by populer heterodoxy, rationalism and free-thought. 


Fierce have been the battles that have raged between contenders 


= | 


for each of these opposed and contradictory viewpoints. 
It is worth noting, however, that the doctrine that Jesus 


was @ man - @ human being as we are - is an essential element 


in sound orthodoxy, and is in itself wholly compatible with 


New Testament teaching. 


The Jesus of History and the Christ of Experience 


Jesus Christ is the center of Christianity. Without 
Him Christianity is impossible. This may appear to be an <4 
easy statement to make, but we have only to reflect for @ nomena 
to see thst it is of great bearing upon our present discussion | 
of the Person of Christ. If Christianity is adequate for 
its great task of redeeming the world, it is because Jesus . 
is adequate to reveal or to present God to man, and also to 
reveal Man at his highest and best to men. "If in Jesus 
Christ God lived on earth a human life, then it must be true 
that in Jesus Christ we shall find two things. In Jesus 
Christ we shall find the one adequate presentation of God - 
not adequate, of course, to the infinite glory of God in all 
His attributes, but adequate to every human need, for it a 
shows us God in terms of our own experience. But in Jesus 
we shsll find also the one adequate presentation of Man - 
not man as he is apart from the indwelling of God, but Man 
as he is in his truest nature, which is only made actual 
when man becomes the means to the self expression of God.” (1) 
It is difficult to see how anyone can escape the 
fact that Jesus Christ, though he was a historical person, 
aman like other men, yet was different, to use a word that 


we are familiar with in this connection. Jesus was unique, 


(1) ‘Temple, "Christ the Truth", p. 148 
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Now this uniqueness was not because he founded a religion. 
As the founder of religion he was not by. any means unique. 2 
He is merely one among many Dein o#e of religions. a 
"There are other religions in which ideas play 

the supreme part. Their founders have been great teachers 

such as Zoroaster or Gautama. The religions they proclaimed 
or the ethical systems they inculcated were quite independent 
of the teacher himself. He was just arophet, and had 4 
the words that he spoke been uttered by others, their mein 
validity would not have been in the least affected, nor does » 
any alleged event in their life have any vitel relation to ane. 
the system they founded. It is different with Christianity. _ 

It stands or falls, not by the truth of its ideas merely, aa 
but even more by the truths of its facts - not, it is true, 


by all the fects narrated in the Gospel history. Many of. : 


these are not vital to the existence of Christianity, even 


though they may be importent in themselves, and a Christian Ss 
may be very unwilling to let them go. But there ere certain — 
facts which are really vital, and cannot be surrendered without 
& surrender of the Gospel itself. Prominent among these : 
facts is the Incarnation of the Son of God in the person of 
Jesus of Nazareth." (1) 

There is, however, some thing which we can claim 


for Jesus that sets him apart from the rest. He was, and is, 


a 
c 
(1) <A.S.Peake, Christianity: Its Nature and Truth", p. er 


iat 


in @ very real sense, vital and necessary to the religion 
he founded. Moses, Buddha, Mohammed are all founders of 

_ religions, but they are not today necessary for the propa- 
gation of their own religions. Once these religions came } 
into existence, they became independent of their founders. 
Their religion does not depend upon their personelity. ; 
These great teachers placed the importance upon certain : 
aspects of truth. But Jesus claimed much more than being | 
a teacher of truth. He claimed to be the truth himself. ¥ 
He said, "Come unto me’, "I am the way, the truth and the 
life.” Moses never became the object of adoration and 


worship; Mohammed was never an inner experience in the 


consciousness of his followers es Paul's experience of : 
Christ, "Not I but Christ liveth in me". Jesus was not 3 
merely the first Christian, but the object of faith to every 
follower of His. It is therefore plain that any doctrine S 
we may formulate must be broad and inclusive enough to 
contain all that this conception of Jesus Christ implies. 
This does not mean we are to be governed only by statements 
of the past. The traditionel aspects of Christian theology 
have their place end value, though it must be admitted that few ; 
scholarly theologians today are content with the forms of 
treditional doctrine. One of the most important needs - , 
today is e re-statement of Christianity in the terms of 

modern thought. 


The two sources, as we find them in the New 


Testament, of eny doctrine of the person of Jesus Christ, 


wee yey 


A. The story of Jesus of Nazareth as 
told in the gospels. 


B. The facts of experience, or Christ 
in the moral and spiritual life 
of believers. 
To use more philosphic terms, the objective Jesus, who 
lived and died in a certain country, and the subjective 
Christ who lives always in the inner experience of the 


saints. It is these two facts that make any doctrine 


of the person of Christ necessary. 


We must begin with the ebjechivea seem or the 
Jesus of History. Then we come in the course of our 
study of the objective Jesus, to see that He is more than 
a figure out of the past. He is a living force, a vital 
factor in men's lives always, redeeming them from their 
Sins, inspiring them to goodness and holiness of life - 
@ real and vital force shaping the shankar of men. 

Instead of treating these two aspects of our 
problem separately, we shell endeavor to take them together 


and ask ourselves what is the relationship between them. 


a. The Relationship between Jesus and Christ 


Are they the same? Is the one necessary to the 
other? Is either without the other a sufficient basis rer 
Christianity? These I think, are questions of real 


importance today, especially as we see the tendency sometimes 


Pe 


to separate the Jesus of fact and the Jesus of faith. But 
however we would differentiate between the objective Jesus 
and the subjective Christ, the fact of his life remains. 
How is this life of his to be explained? Who is he who 
lived it? The subject naturally falls into two sections - 


the interpretation of Him in terms of our ow experience, 


and the translation of that experience into terms of doctrine. Sis 
We have to consider the Master first from the practical, and Bs 
then from the theological standpoint. In doing this, we 4 
shall try to preserve that unity of thought which seems to 
be necessary to find out their true relationship. Jesus, 
we are told, is the individual who lived the life of a : 
Galilean peasant, a men as other men, yet greater than ail = 
other men. He went about doing good, and spoke as no other 
man spoke. His words carried a certain note of authority a 
that was peculiarly his own. Because of his daring and 
besiktue attacks upon the conventions of his time, he was ; 
in the end put to desth, His enemies made an end of him 
and his work. But the Christ of faith, we are told, is 
nothing but the musings and dreams of love and regard for him — 
which his followers cherished. In other words, faith in 

him was nothing but the idealism in the mind of certain of 
his followers personified in Jesus. We are asked to believe ay 


that there is no vital and true relation between the deified 


Christ and the Jesus of history. 
| oa 
what after all are only aspects of the same thine. Christianity | 


Truth always suffers if we insist on separating 


~ 
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demands the historical as well as the experiential — 
background. Servants of truth must be fearless and wits 
not delude themselves that they can stop halfway. 
"Ought we, then, to listen to those seductive voices 
that tell us how much better we should be if we would 
sive up troubling about the facts and place all the 
emphasis on the ideas? It is not a new thing by any 
means to cut religion loose from history and to dis- * 
Sipeate the facts of the Gospel into fine abstract 
ideas. But we ought not to diseuise from ourselves 
thet a Christianity disentengled from the Gospel facts eet 


has ceased to be Christianity in any real sense of the 


term.” (1) 3 


In all true Christian experience the historical — 
Jesus and the eternal Christ are interwoven and inseparghien 
To ignore one of these is to invalidate the whole, They 
can be differentiated but not separated. Just as our oj 
knowledge of the world in which we live comes from | 
without, and from within, through the senses, as per- 
ceptions and conceptions; in the same manner, our ~ i] 
religious life in Christianity must needs have the 
objective and subjective to complete our understanding of 
Jesus Christ. Knowledze of the facts relating to Jesus 
alone is not enough to form a spiritual conception of Him. 


On the other hand, our experience of Christ is not something 
a 4 a 


ae (1) &.-S.Peake, "Christianity, its Nature and Truth", p.141 1 
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that is independent of facts ebout Jesus in the days of His 


flesh. "That which we have seen with our eyes, which we 
have looked upon, and our hands handled, of the Word of F 
Pate. Po: (1) 

On the one hand, the materials from which we 
construct our Christian experience ere the facts of Jesus! 
1ate;,. that: is; perception. On the other hand, it is by 
Spiritual evolution of those facts that we come to seal 4 

Christ in the heart, that is, conception. The one is the 
interpretation of the other. 7 
Let us examine more closely these two stetements. — 

b. The Historicel Jesus Necessary to the Eternal Christ 

The experientiel Christ would never have been 7 
possible without the Jesus of historic fact; on the basis — 
of csuse and effect, Christian experience demands a real a 
historic personality. Without this historic setting, how 5 
are we to account for the life of the early church, for the ia 
spiritual power and influence that made those ordinary = 
peasants invincible against the powers and empires arraigned — 
acainst them? At the: same time, to appreciate Christianity 

we must not forget its relationship to the world in which it 
began and indeed of which it is itself a part. "We cannot a 


estimate eright the history of Christianity if we are 


ignorant of its antecedents, nor can we appreciate 


: ao L. gon: 1 


its Success if we overlook the ae it had to 
encounter." (1) _ 
Two extreme views about the condition of the 
ancient world are prevalent. Bauer says the ancient 5 
world produced Christianity automatically. It was oe 
merely the result of evolution and human progress, the 
combination of circumstances, without supernatural inter- 
vention. The united ideals of Jew, Greek and Roman gave ot 
to the world Christianity. While this is no doubt a 
distorted view, still it has in it some truth which we 
cannot ignore completely. os = 
| "The same God who planned the Gospel prepared 


the soil. Men were His servants ana instruments then as 


. i 
now, whether conscious of it or not. The Gospel could ; 
not come without antecedents and could not succeed if a 
men's hearts were not ready to receive it." (2) me 


Others maintain that Christianity was something — 
ext irely new and absolutely opposed to the world in which © @ 
it found itself. The ancient world in this view haa aa 
labored and brought forth nothing; the only contribution 
it made was its need. Everything worth while came with 
the beginning of the Christian era. Those who hold this 


view see only the vices and dark side of life in 


pre-Christian society. It would of course be possible to 


(1) bneue, "The pei sronmeyt of Hardy Christianity", Del ae “a 
(2) pe Bea 
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draw now a very dark picture if one were to see only the 


bad side of our Christian civilization. 

"This picture of the ancient world is painted 
exclusively in the dark colors of the pleys of Plautus, © 
the satires of Juvenel, the taworthy verses of Ovid and 
Martial, the inanities of Petronius, the bitterness of 


Tacitus, and the mystic sensuality of Apolius.. The 


worst side of antiquity is compared with the best side ef: a 
Christianity." (1) 
Christianity and Paganism, if both are to be 

rightly appreciated, must be compared with fairness and 

open-mindedness. The ideals of both should be contrested. 
The spirit of the Gospel of Jesus does not disdain the | 
truth even when it is entangled with much that is pagan and 
often false. The efforts of many generations, guided by 


God, prepared the wey of the Lord. Jesus "came not to 


destroy but to fulfill". His mission was constructive and — 


it was into this pagen society that He was born. 


To understend the magenitude of the task and to 


know something of the force of the new movement in history, 


we must seek it all in the person of our Lord - the 
historical Jesus. Back of all this vast movement that 
overcame the prejudices and antagonisms of antiquity, is 


the Jesus of the Gospel narrative. Behind the Christ of the _ 


(1) Angus, "The Snvironment of arly Christianity", p. 2. 
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ereeds, behind-the Christ of spiritual experience, is the 


Christ of Bethlehem and Capernaum, of Gethsemane and 


Calvary. It would seem that there is no need to enlarge 
upon this necessity of a historical Jesus. ‘But there wean 
those who hold that faith in Christ does not rest upon = 
belief in Jesus of Nezareth, or at least does not rest = 
upon the recorded history of the Gospels. They point 
to Paul as an example of this. It is true thet Pevl's 
faith and devotion to Christ was a spiritual thing. The ~ 
references in Paul to the facts recorded in the zospel 
records are meagre. Indeed, he goes so far as to assert 
he "now knows not Christ after the flesh". (1) It 
would seem that the apostle pays but slight regard ian 
the recorded facts in the gospels about the Jesus of Beli 
History, and that his relationship with Christ is a . 
mystical relationship with the risen Lord, who eppeared 
to wo on the way to Damascus. It might well be esked,  _— 
Would it make any difference to Paul's spiritual 
apprehension of Christ if all the events in Jesus" life 
were eliminated except the crucifixion and resurrection? 
But are not these two events historical? 

It is true that Paul regards them in their 
spiritual significance and not merely as events in 
Jesus’ mortal life. To Paul they are mysticel truths 


in the spiritual realm. "That I might know Him and the 


r (1) id) Gor. Bt 16 
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power of His resurrection, and the fellowship of His 
sufferings, being made conformable unto His death." (1) 
However Spiritually and mystically Paul may 
interpret these events, they presuppose the events them- a 
Selves. The interpretation would seem impossible and | 
empty of reality if there were wtibing beck of it. It 
is hard to see that if Paul did not believe the a 
crucifixion end resurrection of Jesus hed really teken o 
place, they would have such power over him and in his 
life. Again, there may be other reasons why Paul does 
not refer much to the actual facts in Christ's life - | 
A. Psul undoubtedly wrote his letters to 


those who were elready Christians, taking for granted 


that they possessed some knowledge at least of Jesus’ } x 


Se 
_ 
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earthly career. It is very probable thet the story of A | 


é 
ad 


it 
Jesus' life and teaching was repeatedly told, and had 


@ 
—_ 


become an oral tredition before it was incorporated into 
a 


the synoptic gospels. 


Jat 
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B. It is reesonable then to believe thet Paul 
undertook the more important and more necessary task of Py 
interpreting the facts already known to these early | 
Christians. Furthermore, the — that Paul speaks of aie 
Christ as the example indicates that Paul had a cleer 


conception himself of Jésus' life and chsracter. Christ 


(1) Phil. 3:-10 ‘ 


So > -_ 


to Paul was at once an example of perfect character and 
&® spiritual influence and power operating in the realm 
of the soul of man. And these two - the outward and 

the inward, the historical and mystical or spiritual - 


are one. 


3. Schools of Modern Thought which Minimize the 
Importance of the Historical Jesus. 


a. The Hegelian School 


The rationalism of the Hegelians cannot be 


said to be antagonistic to Christianity. Yet the any ae 
tendency of Idealism, even when sympathetic to Christienity, 
is to regard it as a system of truth which is necessary aes 
because it belones, so to speak, in the nature of things, ne: 
therefore, in a sense, independent of any event in | 
history. Events ere incidental to the truth thet abides 
and inheres in the nature of the universe. The Absolute 
Idealists regard the universe, and especially the human 
race, in its development and progress, as an incarnation 
of God and a progressive incarnation. All creation, 
according to this view, is the Divine in process of self- 
realization. 

This teaching has been fruitful of much good. 
It has taught the theologian to broaden and expand his 
intellectual horizon. It has shown how to relate | 
Christianity with the world and the whole movement of 
life. At the same time, it is plain that this idea of 


@ general incarnation tended to belittle the idea of a 
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particular incarnation of God in one Person. On this 
view incarnation is a process which goes on forever 
through the ages rather than one definite act complete 
and finished in one person, and therefore taking place 
at a certain time. It can easily be seen how this 
teaching, carried to exfremes, as in the case of Strauss, 
would regard the events of Jesus' life as recorded in 


the Gospels. 


In England men like T. H. Green and Sir Henry =i 
Jones represent the Hegelian school in a far less extreme 2 
position. These men could not see how faith in a present 
God depended wholly upon any historical event in the past, 
an event that depended for its veracity upon the Rye 
historians' word end that could be properly evaluated ‘a 


ie 


as history only by the expert historian. These men and 


: 
16 


others like them, were devoted Christians, but their — a 
philosophy did not ellow them to build their whole a 
religious life and belief on one personality in the past. 
Any student of the last book of Sir Henry Jones will 

know that Jesus, as the average believer thinks of Hin, 
is herdly mentioned throughout the volume. There is a 


story thet perhaps does not in itself carry much weight, aaa? 
yet it does throw some light upon this whole attitude 
of the Idealis#s towards the problem of the Historical 
Jesus and its place in modern thought. ; 

During his professorship at the University of 
Wales, Bangor, Sir Henry was in the habit of supplying 
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the pulpit of nearby churches. Having preached with much 
acceptance at one of ‘heen churches, the elders assured 
the presehed he would be invited soon again. However, 
no invitation came and someone took the matter up with 
the church leaders. Upon inquiry as to the reason 
the professor was not invited again, he was informed 
that rumors had got about regarding the view of Sir 
Henry about the divinity of Jesus. The friend asked’ 
the philosopher if he really denied the divinity of i 
Christ. The answer he got was, "I don't deny the 
divinity of any man." 

I admit that it is not quite fair to Sir Henry 
Jones or the school he represents so ably, to cite this + 
rather flippant remark; at the same time, it does 


indicete something of the tendency of the Idealistic 


mevenent in philosphy. The trouble of course with * 
all this Hegelian method is that it reduces Christianity 
to & mere intellectual system, a thing of the reason ye 
alone. It makes religion something abstract. 
.Christianity does not merely reveal naked truth, but 
truth in terms of &@ person with a historical setting. 
The Christian revelation is not given in abstract ideas, 


but "in a Son", and in Jesus Christ this complete and 


perfect revelation of God to man hes been given. 
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b.” The Emphasis placed upon Experience in Religion 


We have seen that the Idealists placed the 
emphasis upon the intellectual side of Christianity. 
The important thing for them was pure reason. As 
a reaction from this view point, another school of 
theological thought came to the front with its 
emphasis upon experience and emotion in religion. 
The outstanding leader of this school was Schleiermacher. 
"Schleiermacher helped to create the new epoch 
in theology. In the conflict between Rationalism end 
Superneturalism, he lifted the ola ground from beneath 
their feet, and raised issues at once deeper and higher. 
He took his stand on religion and paved thou friends 
and enemies alike. He eatin. tie a thing essentially 


human, necessary to. man. Religion was not a thought 


or volition, the creation of the reason or the conscience, 
metaphysics or ethics, conduct or culture, but a feeling, 
direct, intuitive, of absolute dependence. It was the 
immediate consciousness of the being of everything 
temporal in the Eternal ana through the Eternal: it was 
to feel smid all becoming ana chance, amid all action 

and suffering, our very life as life only as it was in 

and through God." (1) 


This great teacher saw that reason was not 


(1) Fairbairn, "The Place of Christ in 
Modern Theology”, p. 224 ~ 225, 
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enough, so he and his followers found the key of 
religious and spiritual wisdom in the emotional and 
experiential life of believers and devout persons. 
They followed the way of the heart and not the heed alone. 2 
They saw that if emotion or a lively faith is the soul 
of religion, it cannot but be at least an important 
factor in theology. This again was a great contribution — 
to religious lmowledge and thought, that feith and | 


i 


experience of the truth are equelly necessary to com- ~ 
prehend spiritual truth. But this view must be guarded 
against, for it also has its dangers. The emotions 
must not be made to become independent of objective 
truth. Schleiermacher guarded against this by i i 


the revelation of God in Christ as the raison d'etre 


of the emotion and experience, and also the church es the 
spirituel home of this experience. We 
Now experience and emotion csnnot live without ag 
being nurtured by something outside of themselves. | 
Emotion without a reasonable alliance with fact becomes 
an illusion. Therefore, Christian experience and emotion 
must be related to some great facts in order to sustain 
and strengthen them. This nurture is found in the 
historicsl Jesus. The flow of Christian experience of 
God will not last long, and be secure and strong unless 


it is continually reinforced from the source of all 


truth about God - the truth as it is in Jesus. 
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"But we have the mind of Christ". 
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CHAPTER IV. The Modern Mind ana Christ 


It is clear that wereannot prove the us 
Incarnation on the basis of historical evidence alone; | 
we must take into consideration the morsel and spiritual 
purpose involved. Christianity is a religion of 
atonement and reconciliation. It is becsuse it is a 
religion for the sinful that Christianity is 
indissolubly implicated with historic fact, and 
especislly with the fact of Christ.-: Now the modern 
mind, es it approaches Christien truth, ine generally 
disposed to agree that if Christology is to be valid 
today, its point of reference and dacaxturd aunt be 
fixed in the Jesus of history. ce 

"Tt is therefore of cardinal importance thet 
Christology ,*at each point, should be animated and 
controlled by whet we know of the historic Christ; 
but, like other excellent principles, it must not be £4 
applied in any narrow or legalistic spirit. Without EY 
this constant reference to fact, this instinctive re- as 
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currence to the self-consciousness of Jesus and the ; ; 
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launch ourselves upon the wide uncharted sea of mysticism. 
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about Jesus must be followed by a word from His lips or Seat 
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impression made by Him’'on the first Christians, we 


But it does not follow that every doctrinal statement 


by a distinct epostolic utterance." (1) 
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h,"The Person of Jesus © 


Every age must discover Jesus Christ for 
‘itself. We have seen Him manifesting Himself and being 
manifested, in very many different forms. The Jew sees 
Him in one form, the Greek in eather in one form He 
came to the Christians of the first century, in oxbinaee 
to the church of the fourth century; but in all these er 
different forms it is the same Christ who appears. 
"Jesus Christ, the same yesterday snd todey and for 
ever." (1) 

When we speak of the Christ of the different 
ages of faith, we do not mean that we split up the 
“personality of Christ; we only mean His Sppeal to 
the human consciousness. No two persons ever see 
Him quite alike. Each of us has. his own point of 
view. Therefore every age and every man must dtaseyeen 
Christ for themselves. The supreme task, therefore, 
for this our day, is to discover Christ and to inter- 
pret Him in terms of modern thoucht. 

What is Jesus Christ's message for our day? 
How is He most likely to appeal to us? The question is 
“no doubt a difficult one. We have already seen some of 
the reasons for this difficulty and we have to add as 
the special difficulty of our time, that which presents . 
itself in modern scientific criticism. The story of 
' Jesus, as we have seen, has been subjected to the most 


searching inquiry. Some are disposed to say that we 
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have only the most incomplete and unreliable date so 
that at best our kmowledge of Him is uncertain. It has 
to be admitted that we have no longer the comperatively 
easy method of our fathers, - that of citing certain 
proof texts in regard to Jesus and believing implicitly 
What they assert. Modern biblical criticism has made 
that method impossible for us. We cannot be 
absolutely certain even concerning the words of Jesus 
whether they are really His. 

But after admitting ell this, and taking the 
very minimum which historical criticism will allow, we 
still have remaining the Person of Jesus Christ, and 
we still have reasons to believe that He is the supreme 
Person in humen history. Throughout all the different 
interpretations and after the searching light of 
criticism has done its work, there remeins the fact of 
Christ. It is difficult to see how any fair-minded 
reader of the Synoptic Gospels cen fail to arrive at 
this conclusion. 

There is again, as we have indicated, the 
evidence of history. The work of Christ and His effect 
upon human history cannot be ignored. No true historian 
would confine Jesus to the thirty odd years of His 
earthly life. That is not the way we treat other preat 


personages who have left their impress upon the world, 
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No one thinks of Abraham Lincoln in terms of his own 


day and generation alone; we study Lincoln as he 
helped shape and is today influencing American life. - 
Lincoln is still a potent factor in our modern affairs. 
If this is true of Lincoln, how much more true ig it 
of Jesus. To know Him, it is necessary to study His 
influence in human history from the dey he was born. 
We therefore begin with the Person of Jesus Christ and 
ask ourselves how He appeals to the men of our day. 

There are perhaps three avenues of approach 
to Jesus Christ, along which we of today may think of 
Him. 

We must realize that Jesus Christ is still, 
as He was to the men who first knew Him, and to the men 
of later periods in the history of the Christian Church, 
a Living Person. This conviction that Jesus Christ is 
living is something that needs to be emphasized today. 
The appeal of a living Christ is of immense value in our © 
preaching. The Christ of today is not a mere memory, not 
merely a sacred haloed fieure, but a power that touches 
us, and that we can touch, one a’ tae fellowship with. - 
In His power to accomplish this, Jesus Christ.is the 
we today as He was yesterday, and will be for ever. 

The ethical values of this belief in a_living 


Christ are great. Charecter is the real end of Jesus’ 
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message. He came to "save" men, to convince the world 
of sin. The highest values of charecter are secured in 
the teachings of Christ; that is to say, His message is ; 
cast in ethical terms. We must learn to express solvate 


in terms of character and life. 


In conclusion, there is one other direction . 
in which Christienity is especially applicable today, 
and that is, the social message of Jesus. This is 
perhaps the greatest of our modern problems, the social 
evebien. Things are now looked upon more than ever 
before from the standpoint of society. What is to 
become of men and women in this complex, modern world 
of ours? Modern invention and material progress have — 
made the world into a community. Is it not the great 
business of the Christian Church to complete the work, 
and make the complex community into a family - the 
family of God in Christ? Christianity proclaims the. 
Fatherhood of God. The only way to bring about the 
Brotherhood of man is to find in Jesus Christ, the 
Mediator, the revelation of God as Father. The 


modern mind is eager for this great message and it is 


for us to so interpret Jesus that men may see the Father 


in Him, for, "he that hath seen Me, hath seen the Father." 
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